nts 


| poor preacher or a lack of money, but a lack of 
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AN INTERPRETER. 


O, not alone in times of long ago 

God’s prophets spoke to man with glowing tongue ; 
Not only through Hebraic temples rung 

The words of those, whose hearts beat-all aglow 
With one great longing, His pure truth to show — 
Forgetting self, if only men were stung 

To consciousness that God still worked among 
The daily cares their burdened lives must know. 
Still do His prophet voices speak to-day, 
Widening horizons of our life and thought, 
Linking a baby’s blush, a flower of May 

With all the wisdom sages ever taught, 

Bidding us reverence in Christ’s own way 

The wondrous meaning of the mystic Ought. 


E, E. M. 
Cnrcaeo, Jan. 17, 1886. 
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“THE Unitarian faith is not popular”, so we are 
told. Well perhaps not—but what true thought ever 
was popular ? e trust, however, that as man ad- 
vances he will become more and more open to the 
higher truths of life. Our desire is not to be a 
fashionable body, but an earnest one, an honest one. 


THE real cause of death in many a parish is not a 


what may be called “parish life”. In order to suc- 
cess this feeling of oneness is necessary—a oneness 
which is so complete that an organism has been 


formed. Organization is good, organism better. 
* 


ALL of our readers who have an interest in Biblical 
criticism should see an article in the current number 
of the Andover Review, entitled ‘“‘ The Present Position 
of Pentateuch Criticism”, and written by Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Harvard university. The article is a 
review of the latest publication of the Ger- 


man critic Wellhausen (translated) and of Pro-' 


fessor Bissell’s examination of recent theories 
concerning the origin and structure of the Penta- 
teuch. Professor Toy is himself an able Biblical 
critic and scholar, and his review of the position of 
the two prominent writers above named, represent- 
ing as they do, the extremes of radical and conserva- 
tive views, is exceedingly interesting to those who 
are able and willing to give the subject a little study. 
Professor Toy’s sympathies are very evidently with 
Wellhausen, and wecan a wish he had presented his 
subject somewhat more in detail and in a more pop- 
ular manner. We very much fear the readers are few 
who will studiously look up the scriptural references 


in this article. Ought not all ministers to reform in} 


Bible as though confident that those who did not 
happen to remember the passage will immediately 
turn and read it from their Bibles? In our time the 
only safe way is to quote the passage referred to in full, 
then our readers are certain to get it and to under- 
stand us. We are sure, however, that this article of 
Professor Toy’s would be much more read and much 
more instructive if he had quoted and commented 
upon the scriptures which he simply refers to. But 
as he has not done this, let us hope that at least 
some of our Sunday-school teachers will procure and 
study what he has written in order to know some- 
thing of the present position of Biblical criticism. 


A propos of the little note in last UNITY concern- 
ing ‘‘ The Great Man”, afriend asks whether there is 
more difference among men in respect of greatness of 
any kind, or in respect of true greatness, than there 
is difference in stature. The answer of this partic- 
ular member of the Unity team would be, that al- 
though men probably differ more in mental than bod- 
ily characteristics, yet a man very greatly above the 
average in all the qualities which go to make a man 
great is as rare as giants are. Giants are altogether 
useless nowadays, and great men also are not so much 
above par as they used to be. Carlyle would have us 
think that they are necessary to the world’s salva- 
tion, and many of his philosophy still imagine that 
they are much more important than they have really 
ever been. Men of superior abilities are not always 
called great, and those great in the world’s reputation 
are often men of rather inferior qualities ; this in it- 
self ought to put an end to the notion of the vast im- 
portance of great men. U. 


GOVERNOR RoBINSON, of Massachusetts, has re- 
cently given the following, among other bracing words 
to laymen: “ Let us not as Unitarians trouble our- 
selves about what the other denominations think of 
us. Let us go to work by ourselves, within our own 
organizations, and demonstrate what we think about 
ourselves... We have no apologies to make to anybody. 
We ask no one to offer any to us. If anybody else 
outside of us can make more of human life than we 
can, may they have the blessing of Divine Providence 
and the encouragement of our sincere sympathy.” 
To which might be added the resolutions from the 
editor of the Christian Register: 

Whereas it is the opinion of this meeting that the Monota- 
rian Church in Empty Hollow cot to be supported,— 

Resolved, That we will support 

Resolved, That the pew-holders in this church constitute 


themselves into a Layman’s League, the object of which shall 
be to encourage chureh attendance. 


Resolved, That every person who hires a pew in this church 
virtually agrees to occupy the seat he hires. 


this matter of referring to chapter and verse of the 


Resolved, That we will not onl to church ourselves, b 
take our children with us. Ss : a . 
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Messrs. GLADSTONE and Huxley in England are 
debating the old question concerning the credibility 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Mr. Gladstone begun 
the matter by a criticism of a book by Professor Re- 
ville, to which Professor Huxley made some m4 
Now Mr. Gladstone replies directly to Mr. Huxley, 
arguing that the latter’s attack is misdirected. Mr. 
Gladstone in both his articles defends the Mosaic 
cosmogony with all the earnestness and vigor that 
readers of nearly half a century ago were used to. 
The discussion seems to us quite out of date, not so 
much because it was ever settled, or in the nature of 
things can be, by arguments about the chapter itself 
and the right way of interpreting it, but because 
questions of so much more radical a kind have come 
to the front in recent years. If Moses did not write 
the book of Genesis nor any part of the Pentateuch 
and if it is improbable that it was written in its pre- 
sent form untilabout the time of Ezra, there are ver 
important questions to be settled before it is wort 
while to discuss the proper interpretation of the first 
or any other chapter thereof. 


Hotuis StrEET CHURCH in Boston has been re- 
eently celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of its most famous minister, Rev. John 
Pierpont. Among the interesting reminiscences 
brought out by this celebration we have seen nothing 
that forms a more curious commentary upon the 
changed public sentiment since his times than the 
following, which we find in the Christian Leader. “A 
committee had been appointed to formulate the dis- 
content in the church and they produced these charges 
against their minister: 

“ When his attention was drawn from those duties by the 
making of Books, and the manufacture of Stoves, and Screws, 
and Razor Straps, and by entering into every exciting topic 
that the a pons | of the fanatic at home, or the imported 
mountebank could conjure up to disturb and distract the pub- 
lic mind, such as Imprisonment for Debt, the Militia Law, 
Anti-masonry, Phrenology, Temperance, and last of all, and 
above all, the Abolition A Slavery, a question which threatens 
more than all else the destruction of our GLoRIous UNIon, 
it would be wonderful indeed if his people were made of 
such materials as to sit quietly and tolerate such freedom.” 

It should perhaps be explained that his making of 
books was the editing of the first graded series of 
school readers published in this country. He had 
also invented a stove and a razor strap, but was not 
permanently interested in their manufacture. The 
wmported mountebank referred to was George Combe. 


Our English newspapers, the Jnquirer, the Chris- 
tian Life and the Unitarian Herald, dated January 
first and second, have come to hand, and each an- 
nounces for itself a new departure. The Unitarian 
Herald has changed its form to that of the Christian 
Life, giving the same size of page and the same num- 
ber of , thus increasing its sizé while shortening 
its inches. The Christian Life has reduced its price 
and is now @ one penny paper, or &ix shillings six 


pence (6s.—6) per year, which is coming down to the 
price of the Herald. The Inquirer, with the same 
size of page, gives sixteen for two pence, or ten 


shillings (10s.) the year, but refers to its reduction of 


i 


it yest ago and to various new arrangements in the 
different departments of the paper, which it is hoped 
its readers will regard as improvements. We yery 
much fear that the two cheaper papers are undertak- 
ing more than they will be able, competing as they 
do within so small a constituency, to successfully 
carry out. No body of workers is probably so poorly 
paid as the literary workers, at any rate, and the 
cheap paper movement in this country, as is well 
known, has been disastrous everywhere. The motive 
of our English brethren is, of course, laudable, and 
having no desire to be a prophet of evil, we truly hope 
that they know what they are about. Of course i 
everybody would read and pay promptly for a Uni- 
tarian paper who ought to do so, all our papers, both 
in England and America, would thrive, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether all such persons can be 
brought to do their duty. 


Rev. D. L. Moopy is at present putting in his an- 
nual week’s work in this city, having begun on Sun- 
day morning with a characteristic sermon. Of course 
his preaching is the old story, and it also goes with- 
out saying that he tells it well. Still, to a close ob- 
server he now seems a weary preacher, and his en- 
thusiasm to be of the sort that one laboriously pumps 
up from a sense of duty,—for the good the appear- 
ance of it may do. This is not surprising, nor is it 
anything against Mr. Moody, for how could a man 
repeat the same things for the number of years which . 
he has repeated them, and not grow tired body and 
soul? On Sunday evening his subject was the new 
birth, without which, as he emphatically taught, no 
one had any chance whatever of being saved. ‘‘ No 
use patching up the old Adam”, he said. ‘‘ Suppose 
&@ man has an apple tree that bears little, mean, 
knotty, sour apples, what shall he do? Suppose he 
goes to work and picks the apples all off. Next year 
he will have a bigger crop than ever. No, nothing 
will do but to cut the tree down to the roots and 
graft in a better kind.” This illustration seemed very 
telling and produced a sensation throughout the im- 
mense audience. But what if the tree without any 
= bore fine, large and good apples? Mr. 

oody, of course, does not think this possible, but 
the world at large simply knows that it is. Was 
Moses Montefiore ever born again after he was born a 
Jew? What sort of fruit did he bear? And who 
was it said, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ” ? 


WHAT MAKES A UNITARIAN ? 


“‘ What constitutes a Unitarian,—who has a right 
to bear the name,—what is the essential basis, and 
what the limits of our fellowship?—that is the issue 
which certain friends out here in the west have been 

ressing hard for the last year or two:” so said 

NITY last week, and added that the question at 
stake is not, what do Unitarians believe, (nine-tenths 
of them believe substantially alike,) but, must they 
believe certain things in order to de Unitarians ? 
Still closer to the point,—does Creed at all determine 
fellowship with us? Of late several voices have been 
asking this question, and answering, Yes. | 
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Promptly in the first number of the new Unitarian, 
Mr. Herford takes position in an article on ‘‘ What 
church liberty really means.” He distinguishes be- 
tween ‘‘ central ” and ‘‘ circumferential ” meanings of 
Unitarianism, and, corresponding to these, between 
‘‘ natural” and “artificial limitations” of our fellow- 
ship. .His ‘‘ central” definitions, involving the 
‘‘natural” limitations, are implied in these senten- 
ces: ‘‘ The more we refuse to define the circumfer- 
ence, the more must the centre be kept clearly and un- 
mistakably in view. Now the central meaning of 
‘religion’ and of a ‘church’ has always been per- 
fectly clear : God, and the worship of God. So isthe 
central meaning of ‘Christianity’: reverence for 
Christ and his teaching. So is the central meaning 
of ‘ Unitarianism’: belief in the unity of God as dis- 
tinguished from the abstruse doctrines of the trinity. 
Thus, while there may be the most entire absence of 
any artificial limitation in our association around 
these centres, there must always be certain natural 
limitations.” In applying these definitions and limi- 
tations, however, Mr. Herford would have each man 
judge for himself: ‘‘ Any one is free to join our 
churches, even to come into their innermost fellow- 
ship and communion, without any examination. 
Even in entering our ministry it is not put to a man 
to define his belief.”” Thisof course. But where the 
real test comes, Mr. Herford puts his thought in this 
way: ‘* Butif, in the course of those changes which 
are constantly occurring in such a time as the present, 
& minister comes to have no longer any belief in God, 
—no longer any such belief as admits of real worship 
—can there be any doubt as to what he ought to do?” 
(The italics ours.) ‘‘ The fact that Unitarianism sets 
up no artificial limitations to its liberty . . . 
lays the stronger obligation upon every honest man to 
observe the natural limitations loyally.” If we un- 
derstand this, it amounts to saying to such a minis- 
ter: ‘* No Unitarian ever quite tells another to be 
gone; but don’t you see, sir, that the table is full, 
that you are not wanted, and that there’s the door ? ” 
—Which is quite the attitude and gesture with which 
the Unitarian Fathers of 1844 tried to rid themselves 
of Theodore Parker. 

Mr. Sunderland, the Secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, is the other Editor of -the 
Unitarian, and he has lately given more explicit an- 
swer than this to our question, in a letter to Mr. 
Connor: ‘‘ Without beliefs in God (a God who knows 
and cares for us as his children), prayer and immor- 
tality; without such beliefs as a foundation for your 
teaching, you well understand I do not believe your 
work can be one which ought to be called Unitarian. 
Unitarianism has always been christian ; certainly it 
has always been theistic ; most certainly it has al- 
ways stood for prayer and prayer to One who hears 
and in some true sense answers prayer.” Mrs. Sunder- 
land is one of the editorial contributors of the Unita 
rian, and implies the same answer to our question in 
the whole tenor of her anonymous letter about Mr. Con- 
nor, which Mr. Douthit admitted to his ‘‘Best Words.” 
Mr. Clute is another of the staff, and his answer is 
expressed in the article by him in the last number of 
our own paper, which he ‘called ‘‘ Questions of 
Ethics.” Four, then, of the Unitarian’s staff of 


eight, and these the four who have brought the little 
monthly into being, have very lately answered our 
question, What makes a Unitarian ?, and all agree in 
answering in effect : Whatever else it takes, it takes a 
Creed. Our Best Words, as is well known, has 
long been on crusade in this behalf. 

In what I am going to say I write but as one of 
nine co-editors of Unity, but I think I represent the 
feeling of the large majority of us, that is, the gen- 
eral position of the paper. We are all Unitarian 
ministers in active work. We also have beliefs, that 
are grand and deartous. They are quite closely those 
dear to the friends above referred to,—our difference 
from them being more m emphasis than thought, and 
probably more in words and names than in real 
emphasis. We also love the Unitarian traditions that 
root us in the Christian church of the nineteen cen- 
turies. But, in clear-cut distinction from those 
friends, we do not identify these beliefs of ours with 
the basis of Unitarian fellowship. Unity puts the 
test of Unitarian fellowship wholly outside of theol- 
ogy, outside of doctrinal beliefs of every kind, and 
wholly on certain intellectual and ethical principles 
and a spirit of brotherhood—which are roughly sum- 
med up, motto-wise, in ‘“‘ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion.” To us these principles really 
represent the supreme things for which Unitarianism 
was born and lives ; supreme in the sense that nothing 
else is their equal, however important to us; supreme 
in the sense that they alone determine the basis of 
Unitarian fellowship ; supreme, too, in the sense that, 
when thoroughly adopted and understood, they will 
make the best, the most effective basis of co-operation 
for working churches of the Liberal Faith. olding 
this position, we question no minister’s right to the 
Unitarian name on the score of doctrinal beliefs, 
‘central ” or ‘‘ circumferential”. If one puts tradi- 
tion, as such, in religion above freedom in religion, if 
one puts sectarianism in place of the spirit of fellow- 
ship, if one puts creed above character, then we begin 
to doubt his title to the name,—for ¢his denies our 
principles, our methods, the very spirit of our life, 
that which makes us ws amongthe churches. The 
matter of doctrinal fitness is a matter between congre- 
gation and minister, and theology has perfect mght to 
enter there: a given man may easily grow too radical, 
or, on the other hand, too conservative in thought, to 
longer do good service with a given people. But that 
has nothing to do with the matter in hand, which 1s,— 
what makes a Unitarian, what is the basis, and what 
the limits, of Unitarian fellowship? 

And now the question is virtually put to us by Mr. 
Herford, Mr. Clute and the others,—Is our position 
in this matter fair and honest ? They say, and truly 
say, that Unitarianism has always been known as 
theistic, Christian, etc., and ask, Have you a right to 
hold, then, and proclaim that these beliefs are not 
essential to the name ? The question reaches through 
to ws, and is meant to, because we identify ourselves 
in this respect with any one whom they, for non- 
beliefs, would ostracise either explicitly or by asking, 
‘‘Can there be any doubt as to what he ought todo?” 
When so many men and such men join to ask us, Is 
it honest?, they shall be answered. We will tell why 
we think our position fair and honest. It is no 
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new answer, no new story, but we will tell it over 
again. 

From the beginning of its history, seventy years 
ago, till now, our Unitarianism has tried to combine 
two discordant things in its ‘‘basis of fellowship”: 
U) those intellectual and ethical en which 

NITY’S motto seeks to watchword; which might be 
worded otherwise as Reason in Religion, Brotherhood, 
and Supremacy of Character; (2) certain doctrines, 
which the Unitarians of a given time have thought 
that reason-in-religion compelled them to believe. 
The Unitarian principles, and the Unitarian beliefs, 
we will call them. Two discordant things. The years 
showed that, for, as the years ran by, these ‘‘neces- 
sary” doctrines changed. The “‘principles” began to 
eat up the ‘‘beliefs”. In 1820 Unitarianism meant 
Reason in Revelation, Reason with Revelation. Not to 
believe in the ‘‘revelation” would have disfellow- 
shipped one. In 1841 Channing, himself still believ- 
ing in the miraculous, complained, ‘‘Unitarianism 
began as a protest against the rejection of reason. It 
“ee itself to progress as its life and end; but it 

as gradually grown stationary, and now we have a 
Unitarian Orthodoxy.” Three or four years later it 
made good his word: Theodore Parker, glowing as he 
was with theism and with Christianity, was virtually 
banned from the body because he did not believe in 
miracles, and identified Christianty with Natural Re- 
ligion. But thought moved on; a generation passed, 
and the Theodore Parker positions had been widely 
accepted by us. In 1870 our ‘‘central definition”, es- 
sential to fellowship, paused again, and for a while 
stood fast around the phrase, ‘‘Lordship of Christ”, 
and kindred words. ‘Those phrases (‘‘disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ”, and the like) still stand (where 
they ought not, we think) in the constitution of the 
National Conference, but stand there to ‘‘represent 
the opinions of the majority of our churches,” and 
with an amendment which specifically annuls them as 
an ‘‘authoritative test of Unitarianism” : so the Confer- 
ence declared in 1882. Meanwhile, as thought ad- 
vanced, another debate arose over the name ‘‘Christ- 
ian”; and that simple name has been practically aban- 
doned as test of fellowship by admitting ministers 
who do not claim it to the A. U. A. list, from which, 
for declining the name, thev had been long excluded. 
This process as a whole is part of the ‘‘Unitarian 
Movement”. It it a well-known story. At each crisis 
there was warm discussion; at each the question of 
ethics, Is it honest? was doubtless pointed at the rad- 
ical as it is to-day; at each a conservative majority 
won the day; and in each case, from its victory that 
conservative majority moved on to occupy the position 
in regard to fellowship, which it at first opposed. In 
regard to fellowship; not beliefs, but the necessity of 
the beliefs as a test of Unitarianism, be it remem- 
bered, is the only question now. The two things 
must not be mixed, We suspect that this whole 
trouble comes from not keeping the distinction clear. 
_ Discordant, then, history pronounces the Unitarian 
principles and the Unitarian beliefs to be, when any 
one tries to combine them into a test of Unitarian 

fellowship. And of the two, the history shows the 


test-point was at ‘“‘Christian”. The question at that 
oint is about settled, and the point nearly passed. 
What else does the National Conference amendment 
mean but that, while most Unitarians are Christians, 
they do not make that name the test of fellowship? 
There can, then, -be non-christian Unitarians. 0- 
day the test-point is at ‘“‘theism” and ‘‘ worship”. 
Our friends have called another halt,—these ‘‘‘ be- 
liefs”, at least, they say, are necessary to make a 
‘‘Unitarian”. Theists and worshippers with them, 
we think this bit of history justifies us in holding 
they are not necessary. The ‘‘ principles” decide. 
And besides all this, we are westerners. From 


had we space, range here the platforms of seven 
State Conferences of the west, organized these last 
dozen years: these Conferences all believe in God, all 
worship, and all reverence Jesus, but in not one basis 


name, God, and these two vie with the others in the 
breadth of their welcome and membership. What 
can this mean, again, if it do not mean that, here in 
the west at least, we do not identify our beliefs with 
the conditions of our Unitarian fellowship? And 
does not this answer, a second time, the question of 
ethics which is raised? We press our question on 
these friends; we do not like to be called dishonest by 
men who know us. They do not agree with us; they 
i not want our company; but do not history past 
and history present combine to show their question, 
**Ts it honest?” as, at least, a bit of most ungracious 
forgetfulness in them? 
It is time to take at last the absolute position that 
Unitarianism in its essence stands for its principles 
alone, and that they alone furnish the fest of is fel- 
lowship. What makesa Unitarian? Emphasis hearty 
and complete on Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
as the supreme things in religion,—this and not our 
theism. however grand,—this and not our Christianity, 
however dear. In the light of our history we pro- 
nounce it “ethical” to be logical. And more,—ii is 
growing unethical to be longer illogical. ‘The issue has 
ome too plain. We can not much longer plead 
unconsciousness. Unconsciousness has saved our 
ethics hitherto, but before long efhics will glue our 
lips together before we ask one, true to our principles 
but unable to say God with us, that door-pointing 
question, ‘‘Can there be any doubt, sir, as to what 
you ought to do?”’- To us that question has non-Uni- 
tarianism in it. 

We know that these friends do not see that yet. 
We know that they are‘‘honest” in preferring the time- 
honored interpretation of our name to that which 
time will honor. And they are right about theirs 
being the old meaning, ‘‘the old historic meaning”. 
They have only forgotten the rest of our history. 
And the-issue ” hs are pressing will perhaps help us 
all to see more clearly the relative importance of what 
they are remembering and what they are forgetting. 

Reason and doctrine, say these friends, fix Unitarian 
fellowship: reason and not doctrine, say we. Charac- 
ter and a creed, say they; character and not creed, we. 
Many are with us now in this position. In the west, 


vital thing is what we called the “principles”. 
Nor is the movement ended yet, Yesterday the 


already most are with us, as we think. But to-mor- 
row there will be more, And the conquering day for 


history past we might turn to history present, and, | 


does the name of Christ appear, in only two the great. 
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our great ‘‘beliefs” will dawn, when all of us shall 
deem them so inevitable, that they shall seem but inci- 


dental to our “principles”, In that day we shall 
say,—Convert to these, those follow. W. C. G. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN ‘THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We have already spoken in these columns of Miss 
Burt’s “Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life,” and told 
our readers how the little book came to be, and of its 
unique introduction into the school-room out of 
which the impulse came that gave the little book its 
being. Several weeks after the distribution of the 
little book Miss Burt placed upon the blackboard in 
her school room in the Jones school of this city a 
letter addressed to her pupils, asking each of them to 
write her a letter concerning the little book, how 
they liked it, what their friends thought of it, how 
many of the quotations they had memorized, and 
what quotations they liked best. We have been per- 
mitted to look over some two dozen of these letters, 
written by little boys and girls of an average age of 
thirteen, and we have been much struck, not only by 
the excellence and in some cases elegance of execu- 
tion, but by the maturity of their appreciation and 
their insight into the beauties of the poet’s lines from 
which many of their elders unwisely turn away in 
scorn. We make room for some of these little boys 
and girls of the Jones district to speak for themselves 
in Unity columns, hoping that their words may be 
read by some teachers who may be encouraged by 
Miss Burt’s diligence to begin in some systematic and 
persistent fashion to awaken the character- building 
forces in the lives of their pupils. One little girl 
says: ‘‘] think the best quotations are: 


‘Relish the homely phrase of life’; 
‘The learned eye is still the loving one.’ 


These are from Robert Browning: 


‘The tacit agreement is more sacred to the truly honest man 
than his written contract.’ 


This was written by my teacher. I have learned 
about forty quotations.” 

Another says: ‘‘I have learned twenty-five quota- 
tions and my number is still increasing. I think this 
is the best one in the book,— 
‘The first step towards being good is the willingness to be- 

come good.’” 


The next letter we will give almost entire. ‘I 
have kept the book so far very nice. I have showed 
it to mother and grandma, and many other friends 
of my mother. The quotation I like best is this: 


‘We are not in the world to be judged, but to be trained.’ 


I am ashamed to say I have learned only six of 
them.’ 


A very little boy has learned ten and thinks he likes 
this from Robert Browning best, 


“All service ranks the same with God.” 


Another little boy, who has no pocket large enough 


the book to many but likes it himself, thinks he can 
tell about ten of the ‘‘poems” and likes the motto, 
“Hard work is what saves people.” Leah, a little 
girl a year older, says: The quotation that I like best 
18, 


‘ Just as they are paint things, careless what comes of it.’ 


“This was written by Robert Browning, 
said in one of the poems called Fra a 
was a poe painter, and he lived in Italy. * 

irl keeps her book in her 


learned forty quotations.” 

A little twelve-year-old 

ocket and shows it to all her friends, who like it. 
he has learned twenty or more, and with strange 
prevision she takes to these lines, 


“No old person has a right to be ugly. He has had all his 
life in which to grow beautiful”. 


and 5 


ippi. 
© 2 ton 


Some of these little correspondents have quaint 
names, and we find ourselves wondering about the 
life that is back of them and the life that is before 
them. ‘‘Judith Querroli” knows forty-eight quota- 
tions and the one she likes best is the following: 


“Keep but ever looking,whether with the body’s eye, or the 
mind’s, and you'll soon find something to look on.” 


Little Miss Bertha knows forty or fifty and says: ‘<I 
like the quotation Miss Saaard (the principal of the 
building) wrote the best which is: ‘Hard work is 
what saves people.’ I think it is one of the nicest 
quotations I ever read. I think it has a good mean- 
ing.” 

Another little girl with a German name likes best 
this from James Russell Lowell, 


“That love for one from which there doth not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 


Little ‘‘Henry” has a separate pocket in his coat 
for it. He has ‘‘showed it to some people and they 
said that it is very useful”. He has ‘“‘learned about 
ten”, and he also likes the quotation from Fra Lip 

Lippi given above. So does another little boy, who | 
carries the book in his pocket. A little fourteen year 

old lad is short of pockets, again. He thinks ‘‘every 
school should have one of the books”; likes this best. 


“Why stay we on the earth unless to grow?” 


but adds, ‘“Tell Mr. Howland [the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools] that his quotation is a nice one.’ 

Little twelve year old ‘‘Gracie’s” letter we print 
entire: ‘‘When I received your beok the first thing 
I did was to look it through. ‘The few friends that 
I have shown it to so far have praised it very highly, 
and think it will help us very much in our studies. 
The best quotation I like is, 


‘Where is the use of the lip’s red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly vift to an end divine?’ 

RORERT BROWNING. 


I have learned fifty quotations.” 
One little girl likes, 


to carry it and so keeps it in his desk, has not shown 


*What J aspired to be, and was not, comforts me.” 


ee ee ee Pa ee 
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A little boy “‘will keep the book as long as they are a 


piece left”, and quotes, 
“Be a man! 
Bear thine own burden, never think to thrust 
Thy fate upon another.” 


A little girl remembers, 
“Count it a crime to let the truth slip.” 


‘‘Anton” keeps his book at home and reads out of it 
every night, and he likes the ‘‘poem”, 


“Her birthright was to grow from grub to butterfly.” 


A little Italian girl likes this book, but hopes they 
will make a better one next year. Little “Jacob” 
showed his book ‘‘to a man and he took one of them 
and said that he thought it was avery good idea of 
Yours in helping the children”. Little ‘‘Ella” 
thinks 


“He who stoops lowest may. find most” 


a very good one. Of course one can see the teacher 
between the lines of these letters, and one can pretty 
safely determine which of the texts brought out the 
best little sermon from the school mistress at the 
morning exercise. Altogether these letters set one 
to thinking on many lines. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


“ To think of the good things born, to at once vanish, tn letters! 
It might be well to have an ‘Open Letter’ department in Untry, 
to catch and cage some of our shooting stars.” ' 


A last summer’s letter from the little mother of the 
Post-office Mission, who has just died in Cincinnati, 
will be of interest now. Some who were present at 
the last May Conference in St. Louis may remember 
the pathos of the quiet figure sitting in the front pews 
and trying on her echo-fan to catch the patter of the 
words said round her. ‘The wee, sick, deafened body 
in which she did her work so strong-heartedly makes 
that work all the more an example and an inspiration. 
Strange enough should it prove that this bit of a lady, 
almost caged from the world by cripplings, had opened 
the most effective channel yet made for carrying 
our liberal faith to the world. Perhaps it takes 
a thorn in the flesh to make a missionary. She 
certainly has done more than many a stout son 
of the Gospel to keep her name remembered in our 
western churches. This letter hints her pluck and 
her joy in the work, and the struggle of it. She had 
been urged to go into the country for a short rest, but 
replied :— 


The country is not the place for me to stay in any time. 
The morning and evening air keep my head roaring so and 
increase catarrh. I have learned that to stay home during 
the summer, make no especial effort, and work on slowly, is 
the better plan. If I go away, there is constantly an effort 
over something, I return tired, work has accumulated, I have 
to work doubly hard, and soon use up the little gained. I am 
too weak in summer to wish to come in Contact with people 
to whom I have to be agreeable. Another difficulty, the coun- 

is too quiet forme. I am inclined to be a “hermit”, and 
when I do go out, which I do daily, even now I am sick, I need 
the stir, bustle, commotion, and the stores to change the 
thoughts. I loved the country before I was so deaf,—now city 
life is. better for me; but I love to refresh myself by a ride into 


the country, in the street cars where I can study Awman 
nature onthe way. * * *#* 

I work on principle, and for the real love of working. I 
am not happy unless at work, and can’t bear to tear myself 
away from my little congregation, my papers, books, etc. 
They suffer for it. The family do not wish me to keep so 
busy, but I am better for it, and my physician is on my side,— 
“ Keep up!” 

Yes, it is a great source of comfort to me to have started the 
“ good seed”, and now to see so many stronger people taking 
up the work, and doing so.much better than I. A great deal 
is due to dear Mr. Charles Noyes, He won me so by his kind 
heart while here, and was so kind in lending me his manu- 
scripts always and books that he kept me along with the 
religion of the day. Then Mr. Wendte furthered the matter 
by putting me on the Missionary Committee, and finally start- 
ing me out with the “ Pamphlet Mission ”. You know the rest. 

on’t give me undue credit for my appearance at the St. 
Louis Conference. I tried to kill three birds with one stone 
I don’t wear bird’s-wings in my hat, however),—to attend the 

onference, visit a brother, and gain strength.’ The last 1 
failed in. * * I have written this long letter in two sit- 
tings. I have improved decidedly within the past few days, 
= with pleasant rides and good food and care shall soon be 

tter. 


Most sincerely and cordially your friend, 


SALLIE ELLIS. 
CINCINNATI, July 28, 1885. 


Witnesses from the Nursery! Once we were privi- 
leged to read a mother’s book, in which a wise mother 
had kept a continuous chronicle of her children’s 
early soul-growth from earliest baby-talk times. Not 
a very long chronicle,—a quarto page or two, perhaps, 
of anecdote to each year, from two to ten, for each 
child; now a quaint child-theory, now a notable deep 
question, now the sunrise of some moral perception 
in the little breast,—these jotted down in fewest 
words before they ceased to be ‘‘contemporaneous his- 
tory”. The value of the record lay in its dramatic 
freshness and its continuity. There lay in a few 
pages, when childhood was over, each child’s spiritual 
autobiography; the experiences which become part of 
every one’s unconscious self caught at the conscious 
instant. The result was a uniquely interesting bit of 
literature,—an “original narrative”, as it were, by two 
little life-sailors discovering their New World. Not 
a whit, of course, did the children know that they 
were ina book. There must be other such mother- 
books; why has no one ever edited three or four of 
them together ? Any record of watched evolution is a 
real contribution to natural history, has a bit of scien- 
tific value; and this, if the record froma noble and re- 
ligious home, would be full of helpful hints to other 
mothers to set them watching and trying more. A 
single such chronicle might make a wonderful Christ- 
mas leaflet. Here are two or three words overheard 
in different corners of UNITY’s wide nursery: 

“Thanks for your Christmas sending! [A copy of “Ben 
Franklin’s Primer”.] Still I must tell you my little girl re- 
jected your primer,—thought it very improper,—and wondered 
why we laughed. Can it be that the Supreme Mind calls 


much that we designate as immorality, innocent, or even 
amuses himself with it? (To speak anthropomorphically.”) 

“My thirteen-year-old girl and I are reading Matthew to- 
gether for the first time, and oh, how comically the miracles 
strike her as nary te rene and how easily to me they suggest 
Mind-Cure, and Christian Scientism, and the other pious, half- 


true follies of belief.” 


“One day after I had taught Helen, as I supposed, to believe 
in God as a conscious presence, one ever near to guard and 


cherish, she was putin a separate room up stairs to bed in- 
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stead of occupying her own, adjoining ours. She was three 
years old. I soon heard a faint call: ‘Mamma, I don’t like it 
up here alone.’ So I carried up her doll, ‘Happy’, whom 
she had named herself. She took the doll, cuddled. it in her 
arms, and I went down again. By and by came the same 
call: ‘Mamma, I don’t want to be alone with Happy.’ As I 
had never stayed with her till she slept, and as it was very in- 
convenient then, I ran up hastily and said: ‘Helen, dear, you 
have ‘Happy’ in your arms, and papa and mamma down stairs, 
and God all about you watching over you with his love. You 
must be a good little girl and go tosleep.’ ‘Is God really 
here?’ she asked. ‘Yes, really.’ So she laid her cheek in 
her hand and prepared to fall asleep, and I went down for 
the second time. In a few minutes | heard again the half- 
wail and rushed up stairs impatiently. ‘Well, Helen, what 
now?’ ‘Oh, mamma,’ and the dear girl put out her arms im- 
ploringly, ‘1 don’t want Happy and I don’t want God; I want 
-omebody with a skin fuce! t was the briefest appeal for 
human sympathy that I ever heard.” 


Ww. Cc. G. 


Gontribufed Wrticles. 


SENTENCES. 


Tint of the flower and song of the bird, 

The unspent sound of the prophet’s word, 
They shall not fail, God saith, I hold 

The whole round world in a zone of gold. 


One sigh of the waiting soul, 
One prayer at the closing day, 
These I have bought with the whole 
Of my great heart’s sympathy. 


My spirit garners along the air 
And gathers out of the people’s prayer 
Strength for the younger souls to build 
The Holy city they have willed. 


The brook came hurrying down the hill ; 
I waited low on a basalt sill, 

A bastion where it took the air. 

Dark ferns dipped in the water’s course, 
Winds from the white north blew across, 
The grey trees bowed in prayer. 

The spirit of the waiting sea, 

Strove in it, likewise strove in me ; 

The birthright of Eternity. 

We leapt together—that in the pool, 

I sprang into the God of the whole. 


JOHN TUNIS. 
Quincy, Llinois. 


— 


SARAH ELLIS. 


Sarah Ellis, the faithful organizer of the Cincinnati 
Post-office Mission, and the pioneer in that admirable 
form of the ministry of Unitarian doctrine, through 
the writing of letters and the circulation of religious 
literature, ‘‘ went up higher ” from her sick bed, on 
Sunday evening, December 27. There are many, 
east and west, to whom her wise guidance in spiritual 
perplexities has been as a strong hand lifting them 
from confusion and doubt concerning all religion into 


tranquil joy, who will read that she is dead with the! 


shock which comes with an unforewarned calamity. 
For almost ‘up to her last hour, she was carrying 
on her correspondence with the wide circle of men 
and women to whom she periodically sent glad tidings 
of a reasonable faith, and never giving intimation to 
the most regular of these correspondents that she was 
any less vigorous of health than usual. For many 
months her friends had seen the end approaching 
and, very likely, she herself had understood that ‘‘ the 
task was great, the day short and it was not incum- 
bent upon her to complete the work”. But her 
inexorable conscience blended with her delight in 
having found at last, within this recent five years, a 
work needing to be done, and calling into use her 
store of admirable wisdom for such business, kept her 
at her duty until the body ceased to obey the will. 
Only the people who knew Miss Ellis well could 
understand her rare fitness for her office, through 
long and ripe study of Unitarian religious literature, 
and through her genius for apprehending at once 


_| what special reading and counsel her various appli- 


cants for light upon their darkened ways of the spirit 
needed to receive—vonly those to whom she spoke 
the word in season, or those nearer home to whom 
she was a quiet exemplar in holy things, can appre- 
ciate the quality of virtue enclosed in that fragile 
and infirm body, which shines on earth only ‘‘in 
minds made better by its presence ”, but shines with 
renewed honor meethens in the house of many man- 


e10ns. 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 
CINCINNATI, January 3, 1886. 


TWO BITS FROM MY DIARY. 


I heard this morfiing Rev. — (Unitarian) of 
Boston. It was a good practical sermon, but his 
prayer revolted me. He prayed too much to the 
people and at them, not at all for or with them. It 
was a short sermon with closed eyes. But the sing- 
ing, especially a solo by the soprano, was a real 
prayer tome. I was lifted up above meanness while 
she sang. Was it altogether my fault that this was 
the case ? Is it a mark of coarseness of nature in me 
that the spoken prayer, with its old established ec- 
clesiastical vocabulary and its established fashionable 
nomenclature, has almost lost all power over me and 
all value with me ? I wonder! erily, it is no mere 
iconoclasm on my part. I often do commune with 
my God in spirit, which is—in truth. The soprano’s 
singing, whether in church, in theatre or in the 
parlor, does lift me up and I do arise from the sphere 
of selfishness, of hatred, of fault-finding, of slander 
and back-biting, and go hence into the sphere of 
forbearance, of love and sympathy, of humility ; in 
fine, the music makes me forget the worldliness of 
the world, and leave myself behind me. No! It is 
not my fault. It is only because the soul cannot 
speak. It must FEEL. ‘‘ Ach, wenn cine seele spricht, 
spricht eine seele—nicht mehr!” (Schiller. ) 


Next day—I have so much to say that I _ or, 


hen we 


perhaps, am compelled to say ak 
e 


think intensely, we speak sparingly. rain makrs 
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noise, the rainbow none! Intense love kisses; in- 
tense hate bites ; both in silence. When love speaks, 
love speaks not. It is only the out-flow or the over- 
flow of love that finds utterance in words. It is the 
utterance—outward ness—of love, but not love. When 
hatred begins to threaten, to scold, to abuse, it has 
already lost itself. It lets itself out in threats and 
abuse.—Behold, this is a deep mystery. 


RupoLF WEYLER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts. 


WHEN I look at the men and women about me and 
notice their trickery in business, their readiness to 
flatter the wrong and abuse the weak, their forgetful- 
ness of principle and selfish fears; when I notice 
these qualities in others, I grow faint-hearted and feel 
that ’tis useless to ask them to become heroic, to for- 
get the animal and live for the spirit ; 1am ashamed, 
almost, of my own ideals and I think ‘‘ surely these 
worldly-minded people would laugh me to scorn if I 
uttered such thoughts.” But when I attempt to see 
myself as others see me : whenI look at my own sur- 
face-life and discover there so many weaknesses which 
the surface lives of others show, I grow strong-hearted 
again and feel that no ideal of mine is too high or too 
pure or too holy to be spoken forth in reverent hu- 
mility to these worldly, workaday men and women 
about me. -Foram not I, with all my weaknesses and 
stumblings, trying to live better ? have not I,poor and 
barren, though my life is,—have not I high, noble 
ideas, which I do not strive towards? And if I— 
Ach Gott, my brothers, how unjust have I heen ! 


E. G. B 


Gorrespondence. 


A CORRECTION. 


’ 


Deak Unity:—In your notice of the ‘* Kate Green 
away Carnival” given by the ladies of the Unitarian 
society at Greeley, Colorado (see Unity of Dec. 26), 
you speak of it as having had “‘ some slight tendency 
towards the old things in church fairs which are to 
be discountenanced”’. If by ‘‘ the old things which 
should be discountenanced” you mean those things 
which savor of gambling or prize-drawing, permit me 
to say that your criticism so far as the Greeley carnival 
is concerned has missed its mark completely. Our 
people have uniformly refused to accept gifts of articles 
to be disposed of bv drawing lots. There were no 
prizes offered in any department. The first aim, 
whether anything was gained financially or not, was 
to give all patrons their money’s worth; and if the 
unvarying testimony of the patrons may be admitted 
as evidence the aim was fully accomplished. The fact 
that a net result of $240.00 was made indicates that 
the carnival was no ‘‘ catch-penny affair”, but was 
conducted on principles of strict business ethics, and 
so the people had confidence in its methods. 

In wealthy and well established. societies it may be 
possible and expedient to do away with the money- 


———— 


members of the society remarked in a conference 


meeting at the hall last Sunday evening, two essential 


conditions for achurch are religion and money. Surely 


rather than permit the church to be crippled no 
honorable means of obtaining the money necessary to 
pay its obligations are to be discountenanced. Our 
ople prefer to raise it by their own exertions in an 
onorable way rather than to apply to a missionary 
fund to supply the deficiency. It might be said that 
if we had religion enough, the money would be forth- 
coming without the agency of a church fair. But 
suppose you do not have a superabundance of religion 
nor of money? If people feel enough interested in their 
church society to alee something of a sacrifice for it 
either in labor orin substance is it not possible that they 
may get more religion for themselves by the very act 
of working to supply the financial needs of the society? 
In an ideal church there would probably be no place 
for the church fair with its money-making spirit. But 
remember, dear UNITY, we are a thousand miles from 
Chicago and still further away from Boston. 


ay N. S. HoGELANbD. 
GREELEY, Col., Senuaty 5, 1886. 


Ghe Hfudyp Cable. 
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Letters to a Daughter. By Helen Ekin Starrett. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1886. . 


Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, author of ‘‘The Future 
of Educated Women”, has just written a little book 
for girls which we wish might have a wide circula- 
tion and bear rich fruit. It consists, as its title 
‘‘Letters to a Daughter” would indicate, of familiar 
talks to girls on the important subjects of behavior, 
rsonal habits and ts: pac rine and repeats the 
essons, which mothers like to have emphasized, of 
modesty, self-control, cheerfulness and consideration 
for others. The chapter on culture has a signifi- 
cance which might well be heeded by others than 
those for whom the book is chiefly intended. It 
avails little to cultivate the intellect, if the heart be 
neglected and that culture is undeserving the name 
which does not broadén the sympathies and increase 
the sense of personal responsibility. We wish Mrs. 
Starrett had considered the virtue of courage both 
physical and moral. We like that story which Mrs. 
Ewing repeated in ‘‘Jackanapes”’ of the Father in the 
church, who bade the young men to be pure and the 
maidens brave. ‘‘This disturbed a member of his con- 
gregation, who thought that the great preacher had 
made aslip of the tongue. ‘That the girls should 
have ae | and the boys courage’ is what you would 
say, good Father? ‘Nature has done that’, was the 
reply; ‘I meant what I said!” E. E, M. 


A posTHUMOUS story by Helen Hunt Jackson is 
soon to be published. Mrs. Jackson was writing this 
story when her fatal sickness. seized her, and one of 
her last acts was its hasty completion before sending 
the MS. to her publishers, Messrs, Roberts Brothers, 


making church fair altogether, But as one of the lay 


‘““Zeph” is a story of frontier life in Colorado, 
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BABY LEA. 


Rollicking, frolicking, full of glee 

Winsome and bright is our baby Lea, 
Filling the days with sunshine and joy 
Tasting of pleasue without an alloy— 

This is the gold of a baby’s life, 

Naught should he be but merry and blithe. 


Sometime, perhaps, the storm clouds will come 
Darkening his life and hiding his sun, 

Then he will turn with a longing sigh 

Back to the sun of his childhood's sky. 

Play, little Lea, then play with a might, 

Bottle the sunshine, cork it up tight. 


Then when your life is troubled and sad 

Pour it out freely. Be happy and glad. 
Mem’ry’s a treasure we all may possess— 
Sweet are its joys—they strengthen and bless. - 
Life can be noble and helpful and true 

If time leaves behind it no actions to rue. 


NELLIE V. ANDERSON. 
HumMBOLDT, lowa. 


A SKETCH FOR THE CHILDREN, 


‘There were many bright faces among the sick chil- 
dren in the County Hospital when told that they could 
go into the hall and see the Christmastree. For many 
weeks they had dreamed—both day and night—of the 
tree and its contents. Little May Barker said, as she 
tasted the jelly and fruit that came in with her Christ- 
mas dinner, ‘‘ This is very nice, but I think the Christ- 
mas tree, all lighted till it is bright and shiny, will be 
better than all the rest.” Poor little child, she did 
not know the pain and sorrow the ‘‘ bright_and shiny 
tree” would cause. No one knew, and the hall was 
soon full of people from all over the city,—a happy 
company of kind-hearted people, many of whom had 
worked hard to give these sick ones a joyous time. 

In the center of the hall stood a glorious tree, full 
of pretty gifts, and dotted thick with bright tapers. 
The seats rose suddenly on all sides and those upon 
the upper row seemed to look down into the very 
midst of this 


“ Wonderful tree with its branches wide, 
Always blooming at Christmas tide.” 


One by one the patients from the various wards 
were helped into the hall. Last of all, the sick chil- 
dren, who could not leave their beds,’were brought in 
upon their tiny cots and placed in the aisles. Among 
these was May Barker—her eyes fixed upon the 
longed-for tree. There was music and joy everywhere. 

The time for lighting the tree came and one by one 
the tapers shed their light. It was, indeed, a wonder- 
ful, beautiful tree, and a murmur of pleasure ran 
through the crowd. To those who saw it in all its 

lory, it will have a strange memory and will be the 


“*Tis all alight with its tapers aglow 
That flash on the shining eyes below, 
And the strange sweet fruit on each laden bough 
Is all to be plucked by the gatherer now.” 


“Oh this wonderful tree with its branches wide, 
We hail it with joy at the Christmas tide.” 


A taper on the topmost limb fell from its place, 
and with arrow-like swiftness the dread flames spread 
right and left, and instantly the tree was in flames. 
Terror filled the hearts of young and old. In the 
five minutes that followed they were brought very near 
to death’s door, with the heat and smoke. ‘To some 
it seemed but astep and as they gathered their little 
ones about them, and bravely awaited their fate,’ 
none but the Heavenly Father knew their prayers. 
The heat seemed more than they could bear; some 
were crushed in the crowd; then the windows were 
broken, letting God’s pure air freelyin. It was like 
His blessing, and as the flames were quickly controlled 
the sufferers were brought from death to life. 
May Barker had realized her wish, anc seen the 
‘bright and shiny tree”; now it was black and un- 
sightly, and she was trembling with fright and pain, 
in her own ward. A sad ending to her Christmas as 
it was to many others. 
Let us draw aside the curtains from little Rachel’s 
bed in her own chamber. There she sits bolstered 
against the head of the bed, with her new doll in her 
arms, sound asleep. We cannot keep back a smile, 
knowing as we do that she is not suffering now, for 
her poor little nose is twice its usual size, while her 
ears do not ap to belong to her. Her little 
friends have sent in their dolls, both great and small, 
to amuse her. The doctor smiles and says, ‘‘Very 
good idea,—they cannot talk her to death.” 

Her hands were not burnt, and for this she seemed 
very thankful. 
As we applied the ointment, so cooling and wel- 
come, our hearts were full of sympathy and we said, 
‘‘Pretty hard to be burned so, wasn’t it, Ray, and 
have to suffer so much?” ‘Oh yes; it pains me very 
much, but I don’t mind it; I’m so glad to be alive; 
and then I have my arms and hands to use.” Sister 
Gertrude had two swollen blistered hands, and her 
lips were parched and cracked, still the same spirit 
a thankfulness came from her, while from the suffer- 
ing mother came the prayer, 


“Give me a calm and thankful heart. 
From every murmur free”, 


and thankful, truly, was every one when it was 
learned that, although many were seriously burned 
and crushed, no lives had been lost. 

Mrs. 8. M. B. 


——— 


SILENCE, YE QUARRELERS!—Little Robert is only 
six years old, yet he has come to see how very disa- 
ble quarreling is. No one can make him quarrel, 

and if he hears others using harsh and angry words, 
he always tries to stop them. The other day two 
children much older than himself were quarreling. 
Little Robert watched them awhlle, his grave, large 
eyes growing graver and larger; then, in a pause, he 
stepped up to them and exclaimed; “ Let there be 


ast lighted Christmas tree they will ever admire, 


perfic’ silunks!” and there was, A. M. G, 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1886. 

A BATTLE WITH THE SNOW-DRIFTs.—Four lecture 
engagements in Iowa, the dates of which were pre- 
ceded by the terrible week of blizzards, with its 
blocked trains and stories of privation and death 
puts a man on his mettle. Some said, ‘‘Don’t go!” 
Others said, ‘“You can’t go if you try.” More said, 
“If you go you won’t get back in time for engage- 
ments quite as pressing.” But the railroad officials 
with their customary optimism said on Tuesday, 
Jan. 12, ‘We think our trains wili be through to 
Humboldt by to-morrow afternoon.” And so the sen- 
ior editor of this paper cut short the discussions of 
the philosophy section of his Unity club concerning 
the noumenon and pheromenon, to catch the 10:30 
Pp. M. train on the Northwestern road, went to bed 
with the themometer below zero, woke up way out in 
lowa with the drifts accumulating. At Tama City 
we were met with the word that there had been no 
trains through on that line for a week. Perhaps the 
transfer could be made via Ames, which place was 
reached at 11 a. M. The road from Des Moines was 
open. Thirty miles farther north we encountered 
the real drift. At Eagle Grove disabled engines, 
tired shovellers, ominous officials and impatient and 
belated travellers were all waiting the word from the 
snow-drifts five miles out, where two gangs of men 
were busily at work shovelling out the last cut. It 
was two o’clock in the afternoon. We were due at 
Humboldt, twenty-five miles away, at three, and an- 
nounced to lecture at eight. ‘lhe telegraph had car- 
ried word in the morning that the lecturer would be 
there, but it began to look as though the telegraph 
would have lied. But about half-past six the snow 
train with its one hundred and fifty tired, hungyr, 
muffied shovellers came back and was greeted with 


SS 


shouts of cheer. The road was open. And we dove 
into more snow-storms and were soon at Humboldt. 
There was scarcely room in the sleigh for the ba 
that contained the lecture on ‘“‘George Eliot and Her 
Writings”, on account of the load of mail-bags, the 
accumulation of seven days, but the surprised town 
was duly alarmed that the lecturer had arrived. 
Messengers ran hither and thither, and two or three 
started for the church bell, and, only fifteen minutes 
late, the pretty little Unity chapel was well filled 
with that delightfully appreciative audience which 
Humboldt always gives. Next day an equally anx- 
ious but not so difficult strain for Algona, another 
surprise that the lecture was to go off after all, another 
good audience, and some more of ‘‘George Eliot and 
Her Writings”. The next point was Sioux City, to 
be made by Saturday night. Four ways of getting 
there. The ‘‘longest way round” was the only one 
that opened. Westward connection from Algona, 
Eagle Grove, Webster City all unavailable, but, by 
striking the ‘‘trunk line” of the energetic North- 
western, not the Red sea but the white sea with its 
frozen waves opened, and Saturday night the largest 
audience of the three listened to ‘The Cost of an 
Idea”. If there were any ideas in the lecture, their 
cost was perhaps better illustrated in the four days 
strain to get there than by ss contained in the 
lecture. Sanday morning the lecturer was the 


_|preacher and Unity church, which is a translated 


skating-rink, found a large audience in its home-like 
interior. At 2 Pp. Mm. Sunday, ye editor was home- 
ward bound, and twenty-four hours later he was on 
his cricket at the Unrry office, triumphing over the 
“I told you so’s” which predicted a long exile. 
Space forbids mention of the humorous, pathetic and 
oftentimes tragic glimpses of human life which the 
traveler among snow-drifts sees. But we must 
speak a word of delight over the truly apostolic work 
done by our three women preachers in Iowa. No 
parishes in the west are more vigorously adminis- 
tered to and earnestly alive, spiritually, intellectually 
and socially, than those presided over by Reverends 
Mary A. Safford, Marian Murdock and Ida C. Hultin. 
And the cosy way in which they are nestled, the 
large way in which they and their people are plan- 
ning for the future, makes us wish that the fifty clear- 
headed and earnest women of the Mississippi valley, 
who have powers equal to these women, might see 
and know all that we have seen and known this 
week, that they might be inspired to begin at once 
the preparation for this prophetic work. 


Mr Utter led the noon teachers’ meeting on Mon- 
day last; the lesson was the first on Malachi, whom 
Mr. Utter placed in the time of Nehemiah, B. C. 
412, and stated to have been not so much a prophet 
as a priest. ‘The book is for this reason interesting, 
as it represents not the era of reform from without, 
but that of reform from within. The first passage 
taken for the lesson, chapter I. 6-9, shows that the 
book is the work of a priest, being a plea as to the 
manner in which the nt of Javeh was performed 
by those who did not prapre y respect him; while the 
second passage, chapter II. 5-9, is spoken of the tribe 


of Levi, from which the priests all came, setting out 
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what the Levites should be, what they were and the 

unishment in storeforthem. The leader gave some 
interesting suggestions as to Ezra, the first preacher, 
and the rise of the institution of the synagogues, 
which are the models of the Christian churches, and 
stated that the book of Malachi shows the final evo- 
lution of the conception of the high character neces- 
sary for a priest. Mrs. Mixer —— it important 
to give the historical setting to the children in Sun- 
day-school. She preferred the denunciations of the 
earlier prophets to those of the priest, yet suggested 
that the latter were probably necessary in those times, 
and a greater help in holding the people together, 
than those of a prophet of the older times would have 
been. 

Considerable discussion took place as to the differ- 
ence between a priest, a minister and a prophet, all 
of which was interesting, the leader quoting James 
Freeman Clarke’s statement, that a priest stood with 
his face to God to offer prayers to him and solicit his 
favor for the people, while a prophet stood with his 
face to the pcople to announce to them what God 
commanded. Present, 20. 


THE recent visit of Rev. E. P. Powell, former pas- 
tor of the Third Unitarian church, was greatly en- 
joyed by his numerous friends and acquaintances in 
the city. The immediate occasion of Mr. Powell’s 
visit west was the delivery of a lecture before the 
Chicago Philosophical Society, and another at Bloom- 
ington. Mr. Powell is still engaged in his old ardent 

ursuit of the study of evolution, each of the three 
noaias given in Chicago dealing with some phase of 
that subject, and intended to serve as so many chap- 
ters in a forthcoming book, to be issued sometime 
during the coming spring. Mr. Powell is a clear and 
vigorous thinker, and close student of evolution, and 
his friends anticipate the publication of his complete 
views on the great subject of the age, with feelings of 
genuine interest and sympathy. 


THE reverend Chauncey Giles brings this indict- 
ment against the Christian world: ‘“The real, uncon- 
scious, heart-belief of the Christian world has been, 
and to a very great extent is now, that we know 
nothing and can know nothing definitely and cer- 
tainly concerning the future world.” A severe in- 
dictment this—and too bad it isif it is true. Men 
of the churches: Guilty or not guilty? 


ANN ARBOR.—Rev. James T. Bixby, now Doctor 
Bixby (Ph. D.), who has been supplying the pulpit 
for several Sundays, is to continue his services to the 
society through the winter. The university students, 
as well as the regular members of his congregation, 
may be assured that they cannot afford to miss any of 
the special courses of lectures which we understand 
that he has in store for them. 


THE Jews have not less than twenty-five places of 
worship in New York City. In the same city they 
have hospitals, 6rphan asylums, benevolent associa- 
tions for the relief of the poor, sewing societies and 
_ a‘‘Young Men’s Hebrew Association”. If the list 
represents real work then are they doing a great work 
for their fellows. 


- 
—_—_——s 


MEADVILLE.—Professor Barber is to continue his 
supply of the pulpit, at least until the close of the 
current school year. Mr. J. B. Frost, of the senior 
class of the theological school, will, by special re- 
quest, expound the principles of Unitarianism to the 
convention of ‘‘Free Thinkers” soon to assemble at 
Linesville, Pa. 


Can wenot have a ‘‘Ministers’ Institute” in the 
west corresponding to the one in the east? Sucha 
meeting of ministers might serve to clear up our 
minds on subjects in which we may think we differ. 
More than half the differences arise between us be- 
cause we do not know each other. (eke, 


THE Indian Messenger has this great sentence: 
‘Temperance, chastity and exercise—these are the 
three great virtues which we enjoin every young man 
to cultivate.” 


THE New Church College (Swedenborgian) at 
London is at present closed for wantj of students, 
and the principal, Rev. W. O’Nant, has resigned his 
position. 


FOURTEEN days from San Francisco to London is 
the latest record in transportation. 


A CORRESPONDENT from one of our outposts thinks 
that there ought to be at least one article every week 
in UNITY exposing theological absurdities. He says : 
‘Theological rubbish is yet very abundant and is a 
ruinous incubus upon mankind.” Asan illustration 
of what he means he sends us the following. Now, 
if other contributors would like to try their hand at 
this ‘‘ exposing ” business, and are able to do it in this 
short meter fashion, we will try to make room for the 
same : 

Trinitarianism teaches that there are three persons 
in the Godhead. Three distinct persons, not three 
separate persons. ‘That the second person of the God- 
head took upon him human nature, but the other two 
poses did not, and although he did a separate act 

e is not a separate person. Itseemeth to teach that 
one can be a person and not bea being. It teaches that 
the Father is God—the Son is God—the Holy 
Ghost is God; yet there is but one God. It teaches 
that Jesus was a perfect man and a perfect God 
united. That the Father is not one-third of God 
but wat God; that the Son is very God; that the 
nay Ghost is very God, yet that there is but one 

od. 

Unitarianism teaches that there is but one person 
in the Godhead: that the Eternal Father is the Only 
True God. John 17:3. 


In reading the papers of our Catholic friends, as a. 
general rule they seem to us to be wonderfully in 
earnest in their own work, but without any apprecia- 
tion of the good work of others. To them the hard 
thought of thereal thinkers of our day is either “blas- 
phemous or trivial”. Now we do not wish to re- 
tort, but if we were to describe the way most of the 
thought of our Catholic friends impresses us we should 
have too often to use these too harsh words—blas - 
phemous and trivial. A. W. 
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Wrunouncements. 


The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by changing 
this date. No written receipts are sent unless 
requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper 
discontinued without an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or wy 

tal or express order, payable to Charles H. 

‘err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents 
should be added for exchange. 


Contracts for advertising in Unrry can be 
made by Bahay outside the city upon applica- 
tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnatti, or 140 Nassau street, New 
York City. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Unity CHurcHu, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45 
morning. Sunday, January 24, sermon by 
Rev. Henry M. Simmons. Sunday-school 
at 12:15. 


TuHrRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sermon by the pastor, 
Kev. J. V. Blake. Sunday-school at 12:15. 
Teachers’ meeting Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 25. 


ALL Souts CHurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence 2001¢ 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:30 a. M. Services at 10:45 a.m. Sun- 
day, January 24, subject “Providence”. 
The Romola section of Unity Club will 
meet at the pastor’s residence Monday at 
8p.Mm. The Philosophy section will meet 
at the same place at 8 Pp. M., Tuesday; 
morning class, Wednesday, 9:30 a. M., at 
Mrs. Perkins’s, 1348 Oakwood boulevard. 
Teachers’ ae will be held in the 
pastor’s study Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. Mm. Sunday-school 
ap ae | at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent Society meets every 
Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 
ers needed. 


Unton TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday 
noon, January 25, at the new Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, room 93. 
Rev. Mr. Blake will lead. 


_-—_-—————_—_ —— 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S EXCHANGE. 


ANTED: A SITUATION IN A 
family fer a refined, intelligent girl, as 
nursery governess, or amanuensis,— g to 
help in any way. Address E. E. M., care of Unrry. 


EV. E. POWELL DESIRES TO RE- 
turn thanks tothe many friends of “Unity 
Church”, and to the one friend of “Church of Mes- 


tarian church at T 


BUILDING FUND 


oF ALL Sous CuuRcH, CHICAGO. 


Am'‘t rec'd Jan. 14 to Jan. W, inclusive: 


UNITY FUND. 


Miss R. P. Wainwright, Boston, Mass..... 15.00 
J. W. Hutton—additional to $3.00—Cincin- 

IN bb ch, shuns pabibed dcsnctcéicrbes . 
E. E. Billings, Canton is cowhiee-s ascot 1.00 
“A Friend,” Algona, lowa............... 2.00 
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SEED THOUGHTS FOR THE GROWING LIFE. 
From Robert Browning and Others. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. 


A little book of 64 pages in flexible cover. with 
original desi by the author. It is primarily 
intended for the use of children, and the help of 
teachers and parents, but the selections are of 
the highest character, and the book most attrac- 
tive in appearance, so that nothimg could be 
more ap riate to take the place of the con- 
ventional Birthday or Christmas Card. Sample 
by mail, 20 cents. Special rates to teachers and 
others ordering in quantities. Addreas 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


— $75 per 
vassing Outfit and 
Stanpagp Sitves-Ware Co., 


on 


Amount previously acknowledged........ $8,380.38 | 


100.00 | 


Murry Nelson, Chicago......,............ | 
A. G. Burley, Chicago........""°. ieboonda 5.00 | 
$8,550.38 
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a phenomenal success wherever introduced, 


pays capable agents big money. I will ship a sample & 


esiring an agency on a weeks’ trial on liberal terms 
rite for particulars. J. 
Leuls, Mo. 
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PLAID SHAWL CIVEN AWAY! 


‘A Remarkable Work — Original, Striking and Interesting.’ 


THE MORALS OF GHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


From the Negative to the Positive. 
From the Ob ve to the Subjective. 
From the Particular to the General. 
From Conduct to Character. 

From Penalties to Rewards. 
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From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 

From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 
From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differences 
From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
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(1) From the Rich to the Poor. 

(2) From the Strong to the Weak. 

(3) From the Intellectual to the Simple. 
(4) From the Learned to the Illiterate. 


® From the Individual to his Fellows. 
2) From Family to Neighbors. 


ey From Indifference to Love. 
2) From Revenge to Forgiveness. 
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Through the failure of a large 
maufacturer of Cashmere Pattern 
Fringe Shawls, there has come into 
our hands a large consignment of 
Plaid Shawls, perfect goods, which 
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